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As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
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gospel is, without money and without price.— 


It is supported 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 


es; secondly, by the free contribvtions of its friends | fur thermore, 


and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. 
ofa Free Darty 


Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
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What Ought to be Done. 
the highest teacher of 


mankind, and ought to use the 


1. Religion is, by right, 


most commanding 


instrumentality. 

The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
tive than book-making, because 


press—imore eifee 


more continuous and universal in its operation. Re 


ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Prass is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 


press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what 
done, the publishers and friends of 
religion, have 


ought to be done can be 
he Circular, 
in the name of the Christian pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


baad Press 
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anew 


STaaves n’s Police. 


The question may be asked, what is 
to be God’s method of quelling violence, 
in his final government m this world 2— 
There must be some way in which wicked 
men will be deprived of their power to | 
do mischief and yet we cannot see how | 
it is to be done by force, or by any system 





now exists in this world 
prisons, penalties s, &o— 


tion “auch as 
li. e., by sheriffs, 


t present, first and principally, by | The se ‘things are a part of the fashion of | scoundrelisin. 


that must pass away ; and 
they do not accomplish the 
object, only in a partial degree, The 
object, only Im a pa M4 . i 
lother method resorted to by the world, 
lis violence—direct violence, as in the case 
lof mobs and wars, meeting blows with 
suppressing wrong by spontaneous 
movement, as the Californians do. In 
nearly all disturbances the law is first 
| resorted to, and then the mob, or direct 
iviolence. Between nations, where there 
| is no supreme law, after a certain amount 
lof negotiation, they appeal to force ; to 
= direct action of the passions, This 
method, again, 1s a part of the fashion 
lof this world which must pass away. It 
‘does not savisfy a sound heart in fhe 
| least , for the grosser and more ferocious 
ia man is, the greater advantage he has 
in this game, 


ithe world, 


| blows 


’ 


that exist in the 
scovndrelism ond 
both alike in sub- 
and safer in its 


world, of suppressing 
/securing justice, are 
One is slower 


| 
| These two methods 


operation, and the other more summary | 


thie ir | 


and effective ; but both agree in 
;general policy of suppressing scoundre]- 
jism by physical foree. The question is, 
|How can scoundrelism be suppressed 
| without resorting to either of the methods 
| which have been described 2? How can 
lrighteous men be protected, and the 
— suppressed, without either law or 
| 


violence 2? What is Christ’s plan about 
\it? Is he going to quell the wicked 
- | himself, ata single stroke, or will the 


~ |righteous, as they are semarated from the 
wicked, discover some yet unknown power 
of protecting themselves ? 

Probably it is not fair at all for us to 
\judge of the power of spiritual weapons 
—of the power of purely spiritual gov- 
ernuient to suppress scoundrelism, protect 
the righteous and destroy the wicked— 
iby anything that is past in our own ex- 
by anything in the present 
world. For, assuring that 
it is God’s plan to substitute for the 
present police system and 
protec tion,a purely spiritual government, 
i. @. .. db gvoverninent that shall mice pnctic ul Ty! 
paralyze the wicked in their atienipts to 





| perience, or 
| state of the 
| 


wwethods ot! 


jabuse the righteous—it is evident that 
|he cannot begin to put that plan in op- 
eration until he gets a party that have | 


thoroughly abandoned ali of her plaus.— 
[Suppose for instance, that ‘ane is a] 
party of riotous persous, that care 
ing for jaw—violent imob-characters on! 
the one hund ; and on ¢ a party 
of sober citizens, who the law, 
uid on police, prisons, &e., 
of the jaw; it is evident that 
not step im, and give lis spiritnal weap 
tie law-and-order party, for 
their OWE Wi 


noth-! 


‘ e? 
ie ober, 
rely on 
God can- 
Ons to they 


have already chosen apons, 


and fey are Weapons that Grod discards, 
as much as he does those of the tiob.-— 
Then agai, supposs thet the law-and- 
order party are abusing che iibertics ot 


ithe people outrageously, nnd that there 


is av cal for revolutionary measaces af 
soiuwe kind; and SUL prose threat the ope 


pressed class are se uncivilized, that tliey 


no 


cit think of oreer Way to oan t wir 


of legislation and executive administra | 
;| strongest with their present weapons. 


that are back 


rights, but to kill their oppressors, and | 
resort to the physical-force 
Here, likewise, is no chance for God to 
come in, and give them his weapons ; for 
| they have also chosen their weapons.— 
| God discards the methods of both 
'parties—of the law-and-order party, and 
ithe op pressed people: he can have noth- 
ling 
’ 


him piritua) method, 


to have chosen a 


| All that can be done in su ‘h cases, is to | 


let the two parties find out which is the 


| God has a third method of suppressing 
There are now two meth- 
}ods in the world; and he is waiting to in- 
itroduce a third, entirely distinct from the 
jo ther two; and he must wait until he can 
‘raise up a party that is thoronghly freed 
lfrom all dependence on either of the oth- 
jer me thode, and that thoroughly appreci- 
jates his new prince iple, When 
| party that is genuine in its sympathy with 
his methed, then the conductor will be 
ready, and not till then. Wecannot tell 
any thing about the amount of power 
there is in heaven’s battery, until a proper 
conductor is prepared, which has not been 
done yet. 

Our shortest way to safety and protec- 
tion, is to find out how we can become 
conductors of this great heavenly battery 
—ot the power of the great eternal spir- 


he gets a 





first place, it is plain that the party that 
is prepared to represent and conduct the 
heavenly spirit, must be a party of ever- 
lasting patience and endurance—a peo- 
ple that will carry out the peace-princi- 
ples of Christ to their utmost extent: 
|** Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully 
}use you, and persecute you”—a people 
who will keep the peace in the face of all 
kinds of provocations—that cannot be 
provoked by personal insults. It must 
he a people who have thoroughly entered 
into sympathy with Jesus Christ and the 
martyr church, and that soberly and 
practically count that “ the long-suffering 
of God is salvation.” It takes one who 
has sounded the eternal depths, and 
knows what an exceeding great thing it 
is to be saved, and what an awful thing 
it is to be damned—to know how to be 
patient anc long-suffering, and not ina 
hurry to see wrongs righted. But a per- 
son who realizes the tremendous charac- 
iter of eternal destinies, instead of asking 
I tor venyeance, long it econld be 
helped, would pray tor his enemies 
pray for them in the midst of their wrath, 
hrist and Stephen did. It is not 
over-gencrousness that prompts tu such a 
fom 2 wise man, a true] 
it comes from a sober estimate 
wnd a eorrespond .ng cxercise of 
tle teelmgs. A person who sees clearly 
i ie eternal depths, ones not be tempted 
to ask for vengeance, on account of su- 
perficial, temporary dis urbances, howev- 
er provoking they might be. He would 
delight in, and sympathize with, all the 
long-suffering of God 

Che people that are to be the conduct- 
ors of Heaven’s execution, will have this 
first characteristic that we’ have men- 
tioned; and secondly, and apparentiy mn 
direct Opposition to this, 
more vehement, hry ier, 
lent hatred of tuiquity than any } 
wil ‘h we more 
t_-Goid's 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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las 
course of action 
believer 
of facts, 


and even vio- 
ity 1 
iitoler- 


the world—they 


aw certain kin intoleranee 
} 


ance of 


~than cither the law-and-order party on 
the one hand, or the rowdy party on. ¢! 
ther But thear intolerance will take a 
Judictons and reasonable course: ib will not 
be directed against tlesh and blood, or spe- 


id! 


method.— | 
land powers ; 


to do with either party, supposing | 


oe wo 


cific forms of iniquity, which are only the 
superficial manif stations of principalities 
; their intoler anes will be di- 

against sin and unbelief: against 
ince of this world, Satan, and his 


rected 
the Pri 
ancels, 
wickedness: it will goto the healt of 
matter. Their hostility will be mainly 
directed toward Satan : they will bear and 
forbear with all kinds of annoyances from 
Satan’s and spend their whole 
strength on “Supreme scoundre] 
| They will be perfectly intolerant toward 
him, avd perfectly intolerant toward un- 
|belief, sin, and the power of death— 
iready to spend their strength, and ¢ 
lrifice their lives, if nece SSar'y , With a vow 
| in their h arts, that the de vil shall be ex- 
| pelled from the world—that sin, unbe/ ‘of 
land death shall he driven out—that none 
lof them tolerated in this world. 
| Of course, their int rference in respect to 
dead principalities will lead them 
into hostiliti severity of judg- 
that will not suit mer } 
Their severity and hostility wil 
those that most a j 


and against thrones snd spiritual 
the 





agents, 


4) 


the 


, 
8. hail be 


these 
out 
ment, 
at all. 
toward 
fectually support and 
erment of 8 satan. 
These are the two character 
people that God will choose as the con- 
ductors of his Spirit to the world : wniim- 
ited intolerance of sin,on the one hand, 


5, and 
» “peace 1 ne} 
l be 
apd ef- 


maintain this 


. eye \tr 
Ve 
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‘tive ly 


TT CO “ie 
istics oF the 


itual kingdom ; and let us inquire what and, on tlie other, full sympathy with the 
is necessary for preparation. In_ the Sorbearance of God. The tendency of our 


experience as a school, is to make us mors 
and more appreciate the wisdom and beau- 
ty of God’s forbearance and patience ; 
and despise the idea of asking vengeance 
upon eneries, on personal grounds, or in 
any way, except as connected with thie 
great project ot destroying the powe> of 
sin and the devil, in the world. Then, our 
experience is also deepening our acquain- 
tance with the magnitude of salvatron 
and damnation. The tendency of it all 
is, to increase our intolerance towards thie 
essence: of all unrighteousnesss, and the 
author of it, and the principalities and 
powers that support it. All the annoy- 
ances of persecution and injustice, may 
be turned to good account, in the way of 
laying up wrath against the day of wrath, 
his angels and kinedom 
Every blow that tie 
to tell in the final 
as there is any ten- 
ubut- 


when Satan and 
shall be destroyed. 

devil strikes, 1s sure 
reaction. But so far 
dency to resent msults—so far as cor 
ivness is exercised in a narrow-minded 
way—and so far as there is any fear or 
unbelief, that keeps us from being gentle 
we are not prepared at all 
the power of the 
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to become conductors ef 

heavenly government 
Supposin le were brought into a 


ur oh peo} 
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| world. 


i by re 


they will have aj 


believe that a evi//—a power of magnetisn 
would go forth from such a people, a 

surround theia, that woald be more aitect- 
ual in suppressing iniquity and protecting 
righteousness, than «any method of 
When Judas led the Jews out to 
ted him, 


i 
out freely into them, and thr: migh the mi. 
1 
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take Christ, as soon as they fron 
they ull fell back; they eenld not approach 
ie Lg He laid 
him tilt he vave them He laid 
1y’. 
down his lite himself ; 
ing t ae in the aid of angelic legions, 
tise the spiritual pow- 
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not only by reira ia- 
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not rely, except for temporary purposes, 
on the laws of the country, or on their 
own good behavior and prudence. There 
are wicked men that mind nothing about 
good behavior, but on the contrary good 
behavior provokes them, and the better 
we behave the worse they will hate us. 
Jain hated Abel because his own works 
were evil, and his brother’s righteous.— 
Righteousness simply, is not any pro- 
tection; on the contrary it attracts wrath. 
Our hope of safety from oppression, is 
not in our good behavior, or in the meth- 
ol of the world, but in spiritual power 
first, and then in God’s providence as an 
accessory of that power. If we can pre- 
sent to God a sympathetic conductor, so 
that his power will come into us, his 
providences also will surround us and 
play in our favor. 

Let the righteous set their face in this 
direction, look for miraculous help com- 
ing through their own spirits, not mi- 
raculous help disconnected from them, 
but conducted through them; and let 
them not judge the future by the past 
in their own experience, or limit the re- 
sources of God until they have presented 
to hima genuine conductor. It would 
be well for them to look over the old re- 
cords, and see what resources God has, 
independent of carnal weapons. Believ- 
ing that the God of the Bible is their 
God, and that there is po truth in the 
doctrine that the age of miracles is past, 
it is perfectly legitimate that they should 
refresh their minds with all the instances 
in which God has confounded his ene- 
mies, and the enemies of his people.— 
They need not stir up any fanatical faith, 
demanding of God that he shall do now 
as he has done before ; but let them re- 
fresh and comfort their minds with gen- 
eral convictions and persuasions, from 
the history of the past, and from their 
own discoveries of Christ’s nature and 
power, that they are safe in his hands ; 
that he has plenty of weapons; that he 
is an all-sufficient protector; that his 
government is effectual; that he will 
prove himself faithful; and that not a 
‘hair of their heads shall perish.” 





I think that, not only in our organiza- 
tion, but in what may be called the civi- 
lized world, including England, France, 
Germany, &c., there is a rapid tendency 
towards a state of things that will give 
God a good conductor in the world.— 
The dreadful defeat in the old French 
Revolution has produced a reaction in 
France against using violent means to 
obtain justice. I believe that the spirit 
of liberty that is now crying out from 
the depths of oppression—at least the 
most intelligent spirit of that kind in 
these countries—is betaking itself to 
peaceable methods, and has become sick 
of the old methods of violence. Expe- 
rience certainly must instruct people ; 
and a great amount of wisdom must be 
gained from the experience of the old 
French Revolution, from the last one, 
and from the Hungarian Revolution.— 
We see in these revolutions a most strik- 
ing manifestation of the liability to de- 
feat ina very just cause, if you use the 
same weapons that the devil uses, I 
think that in this country, and in the 
old countries, the sober, God-fearing part 
of men, are not losing their real vehe- 
mence, indignation and _ intolerance, 
towards oppression and barbarism, but 
they are improving in their views of ways 
and means. Our most sensible politi- 
cians have no confidence in these barba- 
rous and ferocious ways of asserting jus- 
tice ; but they are thoroughly determined 
that the barbarism of slavery shall be 
put down, and they thoroughly believe it 
can, and will, be put down. They are 
not entirely rid of their attachment to 
law as a method of obtaining justice, but 
they are thoroughly convinced that fe- 
rocity—physical force and violence——are 
not the true methods of suppressing bar- 
barism. Iimagine that there are many 


who find themselves sadly cornered in 


find that injustice is rampant, under the 
cover of law, and find their hearts fully 
determined to resist oppression—and yet 
have no weapons. The law is against 
them, and they dislike to resort to mobs ; 
and what todo they know not. They 
will have to stand in that distressing con- 
dition until they begin to discover the 
third method. It is my impression that 
a large party is rising up in the civilized 
world, that will gradually present to 
heaven a suitable conductor ; and that 
party will be found to be, by virtue of the 
fire in its heart, almighty. 

The character of a power is one thing, 
and the intensity of it is quite another 
thing. For instance a slight charge from a 
galvanic battery is favorable to life—there 
is nothing noxious in it; but a heavy 
charge of it will kill. Soa spirit may be of 
the most mild, forbearing character con- 
ceivable, sweet and benevolent, and yet 
may have an intensity like lightning, so 
that it is capable of destroying, I sup- 
pose this is the fac; with regard to God’s 
power ; it is full of all goodness, mildness, 
and forbearance ; and yet is an element 
of the most awful intensity. 

By cultivating in ourselves love, meek- 
ness, patience, &c., we increase the inten- 
sity of our spirits, and become more per- 
fect conductors of the intense spirit-fire 
of God.— Home-Talk. 
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The failure of Brown’s scheme for running off 
slaves is a pretty good indication that Providence 
does not favor armed interference on part of the 
North to free slaves. It is abandoning the high 
ground of moral and spiritual power and influ- 
ence for that of physical force. It is desirable 
that the slaves should become free; but it is 
equally desirable that they should attain freedom 
in the right way, and in a way that shall secure 
the greatest possible good both to themselves and 
to the slaveholders. But individual warfare 
against the system on the plan of Brown will not 
be likely to secure such a result. The running 
off of a few negroes from the northern frontier of 
the Slave States, is unly a temporary aud limited 
affair. It may secure liberty to a few hundreds, 
or in the course of years to a few thousands, but 
it does not help the great mass of slaves—the 
millions who cannot be reached in that way. 


The true way to operate against slavery is to 
work for the development of a spirit and priaci- 
ple in the hearts of men which will make an end 
of the spirit which fosters slavery—the spirit of 
selfishness. The only thing that can overthrow 
slavery and set both master and slave free from 
its influence is the Gospel of Christ. While the 
manly courage of Brown, in his unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, may command admiration, we can- 
not help considering that he committed a great 
error in attempting what he did; and that it 
would have been vastly better if, instead of de- 
voting his energies and life toa petty warfare 
with the slaveholders, he had given them to the 
development of the great principles of the Gospel 
of Christ among the people of the North, forming 
a party—a nucleus of action—wholly devoted to 
truth, justice and love in all the relations of life- 


It was remarked by Wendell Phillips, in a re- 
cent lecture, that, “against the thoughtful, de- 
termined gaze of twenty millions of Christian 
people there was no institution wicked enough 
and powerful enough to stand.” There is truth in 
this view. Let the North become a sincere and 
Christian people, in the deepest and only true 
sense of the word, and no form of evil could stand 
before it—slavery would vanish before its gaze 
and its advance, like mists before the sun. Here 
is the great duty of the men of the North: the 
development of a true Christianity—of a party 
which will permit of no compromise with evil— 
that will separate itself from all participation 
in, or countenance of, not only slavery but of every 
form of sin and selfishness. To do this requires 
sincere and earnest men, men who can die for 
principle and for Christ.—r. 1. P. 





The Northwestern Home and School Journal 
remarks: 


would save the world. The social faculties must 
not be crushed, but developed; not restrained 
but educated; not looked upon as base and de- 
praved, but as a part of God’s perfect work ; not 
as the cause of the evils which afflict society, but, 
when properly cultivated, as the great lever in 
the work of reforming the social evils of the age.” 





A Subject for the Times. 





The doctrine of future punishment has always 
been assailed or questioned by a class of professed 
believers in the Bible. Of course, all who reject 
the Biblical scheme of redemption, reject the idea 
of a retribution by positive legal sanctions, to 
take effect in a future and eternal world. Some, 
indeed, by their dislike of this doctrine, are led 
to reject the Bible, because it seems too plainly to 
teach eternal punishment. But among professed 
believers in divine revelation, there are not a few 
who have serious quertionings as to the fact, the 
degree, the nature, cr the duration of future pun- 
ishment. These questioners are not found alone 
in the ranks of avowed Universalists; nor are they 
all comprised in the larger body of Spiritualists, 
whose theories of the future state appear to re- 
cognize no retributive dispensation. Dobney, 
the ablest advocate of the doctrine of annihila- 
tion we believe is a Baptist minister. Whately, 
in some recent essays and discourses, has leaned 
to the idea that future existence is for the right- 
eous only, and that the wicked will be consigned 
to a state of non-existence. Maurice, as is well 
known, rejects the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
Even Tholuck is supposed to be a Restorationist, 
and there are nota few of that school among 
English divines. 

There are many indications that the popular 
mind in this country is agitated upon all ques- 
tions pertaining to the future state, and that 
skepticism as to the punishment of the wicked in 
the hereafter is widely prevalent. There are 
frequent traces of this form of skepticism in pop- 
ular literature. It takes especially the form of a 
sentimental regard for the honor of God asa 
Father, and argues that the character of paternal 
love in which he presents himself, is inconsistent 
with the infliction of legal or judicial punishment, 
and admits at most only of paternal discipline.— 
This view is urged by Dr. Holmes, in The Allantic 
Monthly, with all the sophistry and pathos of 
which he is capable. It is subtilely introduced 
in Harper’s Weekly, in a serial story from the pen 
of a distinguished writer of fiction. 

Mr. Theodore Parker, Gerrit Smith, Esq., and 
Rev. Mr. Frothingham of this city, have recently 
published letters or discourses in which they 
urge the same plea—that because God is a Fath- 
er he will not inflict upon his children retributive 
punishment in the future state. Indeed, some of 
these writers seem to regard the statement that 
God is a Father, as conclusive against the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. 

This view, proceeding from persons of large in- 
telligence and influence, and urged in the name 
of a humane and philanthropic sentiment, has an 
effect upon the popular mind which cannot be dis- 
regarded by those who believe that the doctrine 
of eternal retribution is taught in the Scriptures, 
and has a vital place in the moral government of 
God. The people must be instructed in the char- 
acter of God as the righteous Governor of the 
world, as well as the loving Father of his people. 
It is our firm conviction that the denial of eter- 
nal punishment leads to wavering and skepticism 
as to the exceeding demerit of sin, and the abso- 
lute necessity of a sacrificial atonement; in a 
word, the denial of this doctrine argues the vir- 
tual rejection of the moral government of God, 
and of the whole system of redemption. 


The above we take from a late number of the 
Independent. It touches on one of the great 
questions of the times—the source of evil. The 
old solution of the question—the Miltonian hy- 
pothesis which makes Satan a fallen angel and 
so throws the responsibility and origin of evil 
upon God, is so repugnant to the human mind, 
and throws so great shadow on the character and 
attributes of God, that reflective men recoil more 
and more from it. It hangs like a dead weight 
about the neck of orthodoxy. Men see and fee] 
that there is something wrong about the prevail- 
ing theory of the churches in reference to the 
devil and the origin of evil, and rejecting it they 
rush into skepticism, rationalism, and universal- 
ism. Recoiling from an illogical explanation of 
the question, they accept theories and speculations 
in its place still more unsatisfactory and untruth_ 
ful. Disbelieving in a Miltonic Satan, they come 
to reject the idea that there is any devil at all.— 
And they devise all possible ways to explain the 
facts and phenomena of the universe of life, in 
accordance with that view. Evil, they say, is 
only the slave of good; it is undeveloped good ; 
it is the result of ignorance and inexperience; 
and a thousand other self-evident lies are invented 
to explain it away, or rob it, to the mind and 
imagination, of its hideousness and diabolism.— 
But all will not do, it is a question which can- 
not be settled in any shuffling way. There is a 
true answer to it—one which will satisfy the 
keenest scrutiny of every mind. It is this answer 
that needs now to be sounded forth in the ears 
of men. And the answer is, that evil originates 
in an uncreated evil being who is the opposite and 


the face of this truth all the prevailing universalism, 
and skeptical rationalism shrivels away like the 
dry leaf in the blaze of a furnace.—r. L. p. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Foreign Items. 

—— Affairs in Europe now do not wear a very 
settled aspect. A great unrest seems to pervade 
the whole continent. Italy is almost on the verge 
of a revolution. The war of last summer and the 
interval of negotiation which the Zurich Confer- 
ence has given, his afforded a breathing spell for 
the people of Italy, and they seem almost ready 
to make another effort to throw off the pressure 
of despotism. The feeling of distrust toward 
France which pervaded England, during the early 
part of the season, has not all subsided. In fact 
the events of the past year in Europe, have not by 
any means tended to give assurance of stability 
to the institutions of hoary imquity and oppres- 
sion which have come down from the long past. 
Napoleon has written a letter to the King 
of Sardinia, urging him to carry out the Villa 
| Franca agreement, and stating that France de- 
mands the restoration of the dukes to the duchies 
of Modena and Tuscany, that Parma be united 
to Piedmont, and that the projected Italian con- 
federation be carried out. This letter will not be 
likely to add any popalarity to Napoleon in Italy, 
and it is difficult to see how the propositions can 
be carried into effect except by force and blood- 
shed. The inhabitants of Parma, Modena and 
Tuscany, have by their moderation, during the 
past two or three months, given evidence of far 
better capacity for self-government than was ex- 
pected. They have, moreover, very decidedly 
expressed, by a popular vote, their desire to be 
united to the kingdom of Sardinia. 





——Among the scions of the house of Bonaparte 
is a son of old Lucien, the Princede Canino. This 
young man is a priest of the Romish church, and 
being a personal protege, and favorite relative of 
his Imperial cousin at Paris, has seen himself 
speedily raised from one clerical dignity to anoth- 
er, till at last the influential post of Private Sec- 
retary and Almoner to Pio Nono himself had to 
be accorded to him. Nothing else stands between 
him and the purple of the Cardinal but the fact 
that he is not yet thirty. It is thought, however, 
that the law may be varied from to suit the case, 
and that on the decease of Pius IX. he may be 
made Pope through the influence of Napoleon ILI. 
—Tribune. 

——It is stated that over five millions of dol 
lars are paid annually by the British Government 
for carrying ocean mails, 

——An eminent French statistician gives the 

total of the land and naval forces of Europe at 
2.800,000, picked men, requiring for their outlay 
$400,000,000. 
It is stated that the project of Mr. Gisborne 
for a submarine telegraph from Batavia in the 
Island of Java, to Moreton Bay in Australia, by 
way of Timor and cape York, has been favorably 
received both by the colony and the mother coun- 
try, and there is every prospect of its being soon 
carried into effect. One half of the means re- 
quired by the enterprise will be furnishea by the 
colony and the other half by the Home Govern- 
ment. 

—— A portion of Australia hitherto unknown 
has been traversed for three hundred miles by an 
explorer named Stuart, who reports the country 
rich in vegetation, and with a beautifully varied 
surface of hill and plain. He discovered also a 
number of rivers, one of which is three miles 
wide, The result of his explorations is the ex- 
ploding of the old notion that the central por- 
tion of Australia is a vast desert. 





——The Ministerial journal of Turin asserts 
that the Sardinian Cabinet has not adhered to 
the diplomatic arrangements by which Italy has 
been disposed of at Zurich. 

——An insurrection is in progress in Sicily. 
Lord Brougham had been elected Chan- 
cellor of the University at Edinburgh. 





The directors of the Great Eastern Steam- 
ship company have postponed the sailing of the 
great steamer sine die. 





——The Prince of Wales has entered the Uni- 
versity of Oxford as a member. 

——Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will spend the 
winter in Switzerland. 
The Governor of Yucatan has addressed 
the Governor of Campeachy, setting forth that 
an active trade is now carried on in Indians, who 
are seized, sold and shipped to Cuba, there be- 
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THE CIRCULAR. 





from the ports of Sisal, Campeachy and Laguna. 
At last advices measures were projected to put an 
end to the trafic. 


——— — 





Facts and Topics. 

..-.Mr. Sumner is expected home in a few 
days. He was to sail from Liverpool on the 5th. 

...-The first Arab newspaper ever published 
in the Turkish empire, and out of Constantinople, 
has been commenced at Beyrout. 

....It is stated that Schamyl, the captured 
Circassian chief and warrior, will probably be as- 
signed a residence at Kalouga, in the palace once 
occupied by the widow of Alexander I. He will 
have a pension of $8,000 a year, and three of his 
wives. 

..--The Baltimore American says that the 
slave population of the region uf country in which 
the recent outbreak was located, is very large.— 
Within twenty miles of Harper’s Ferry, there 
are not less than 20,000 slaves, of whom probably 
5,000 are men. 

...- The oldest painting in the world is a Ma- 
donna and child, painted A. D. 886. The oldest 
in England are said to be the portraits of Chau- 
cer, painted in pannel, in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, and of Henry IV, done in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 

...-The Agricultural Bureau of the United 
States Patent office have received intelligence of 
the shipment from Havre, France, of a large 
swarm of Lombardy bees. These bees will be 
sent, upon their arrival, direct to the Agricul- 
tural Bureau. They are of larger size than the 
ordinary bee, and, having a longer bill, are able 
to suck flowers inaccessible to the American bee. 
The product of an old hive of these bees is some- 
times 150 pounds of honey in one season. These 
bees will not be distributed until 1861, by which 
time it is expected to rear from the swarm now 
in transitu stock enough for six hundred hives. 


...-Several of the papers in New York city 
are advocating the abolition of the laws for the 
collection of debts, alleging that such laws fos- 
ter rather than prevent dishonesty. Life Illustra- 
ted says: 

We believe that the history of all governments 
will bear us out in the assertion, that men have 
been careless, reckless, and dishonest in their 
dealings precisely in the ratio that laws for their 
collection have been multiplied and complicated. 
The history of our own State, for a quarter of a 
century past, illustrates this point. The chief 
burden of its legislation has been to provide more 
efficient ways and means to enforce the payment 
of debts on unwilling minds, and to enable the 
creditor to reach the property of his debtor.— 
Meanwhile, the debtor, whether unable or indis- 
posed to pay, has been, by the very enactments 
intended to secure his fidelity to his pecuniary 
obligations, invested with greater ability to delay 
and defraud. 

It can not well be otherwise, for the system 
itself is wrong. Let people require security of 
trust at their own peril, and an immense amount 
of litigation will be removed from among us, and 
the standard of honesty in monetary affairs will 
soon advance several hundred per cent. We be- 
lieve there could be no greator incentive to ju- 
dicious credit and honorable dealing among men 
than the entire abolition of all laws for the col- 
lection of unsecured debts. 

.... Large numbers of slaves are being shipped 
from St. Louis to the Southern market, and the 
prospect is that Missouri will soon bea free 
State. The northern portion of the State is be- 
coming free soil very rapidly, and there is already 
a complaint of deficiency of labor, as the place of 
the slaves is not yet occupied by white laborers. 
These, however, will rapidly flow in as soun as 
slavery is thoroughly eradicated. 

...The trials at Charlestown have been con- 
cluded. Four of the confederates of Brown, 
viz., Copeland, Cook, Coppie and Green have 
been convicted and sentenced to be hung on the 
16th of Dec. Stephens has been handed over to 
the Federal authorities and will be tried by the 
U1. 8. Court. 

..-Gerrit Smith, the noted philanthropist, of 
Peterboro, in this county, is insane and has 
been taken to the Asylum at Utica. He is said 
to have been suffering from physical illness, of 
Jate, and soon after the Harper’s Ferry affair of 
Brown, began to exhibit evidences of insanity.— 
fe labored under the fear that he should be 
seized and carried to Virginia to answer charges 
of complicity with Brown’s movement. He is 
«aid to be seriously deranged but is nat violent. 


....The great publishing house of Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., lies stranded in the Massachu- 
setts Court of Bankruptcy. The valuable copy- 
rights owned by authors, and published on com- 
mugsion by the late firm, are drifting to various 





quarters in search of a more secure abiding place. 
Many of them—as the works of the renowned 
“ Professor,” at the Breakfast Table, Emerson, &c., 
will follow in the wake of the Atlantic Monthly, 
to Messrs. Ticknor & Fields; Mr. Prescott’s His- 
tories, it is ascertained, have been secured by 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. of Philadelphia; 
while Mrs. Stowe’s Books, will, no doubt, find 
their way to the great Beecher depot of Messrs. 
Derby & Jackson, of Nassau street. What re- 
mains after this disposal—the hull of the great 
vessel (to carry out the nautical metaphor )—will 
be fina!ly broken up on Nov. 15, when the assignees 
will offer at auction, through Messrs. Leonard & 
Co. of Boston, the stock of miscellaneous books, 
apprised at $75,000 and the valuable stereotype 
plates, which cost $119,000. As this will be the 
largest sale of the kind that has ever occurred in 
this country, a numerous attendance of the trade 
is expected, and the prospects of the liquidation 
of the estate of course depend mainly on the pri- 
ces realized for the property offered.— Tribune. 


..--A small steamer has been built in Eng- 
land of steel plates one eight of an inch in thick- 
She is 70 feet long, 12 feet broad and 64 
She has proved 


ness. 
feet deep, and measures 20 tuns. 
to be an admirable sea boat. 
...-A train of 41 cars run off the track on the 
New York Central Railroad, at Albany, on the 2d 
inst., by the wheels slipping on the ice which had 
formed on the rails. The breaks were inefficient 
to stop the train when passing down the incline. 


...-The Pacific wagon road has been finished. 
During the summer some 1,500 wagons, 12,000 
head of cattle, and about 4,000 persuns have passed 
over it. Grass, wood, and water, are found abun- 
dantly along the route. It commences at the 
South Pass, leaving the Sage Plains to the south- 
west, and going directly through the Wasatch 
Mountains, by way of Thompson’s Pass, crosses 
the head waters of Bear and Great Snake rivers 





Enid. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
( Continued.) 





He followed nearer : ruth began to work 
Against his anger in him, while he watched 
The being he loved best in all the world, 
With difficulty in mild obedience 
Driving them on: he fain had spoken to her, 
And loosed in words of sudden fire the wrath 
And smouldering wrong that burnt him all within; 
But evermore it seemed an easier thing 
At once without remose to strike her dead, 
Than to cry ‘ Halt,’ and to her own bright face 
Accuse her of the least immodesty : 
And thus tongue-tied, it made him wroth the more 
That she cou/d speak whom his own ear had heard 
Call herself false: and suffering thus he made 
Minutes an age: but in scarce longer time 
Than at Caerleon the full-tided Usk, 
Before he turn to fall seaward again, 
Pauses, did Enid, keeping watch, behold 
In the first shallow shade of a deep wood, 
Before a gloom of stubborn-shafted oaks, 
Three other horsemen waiting, wholly armed, 
Whereof one seemed far larger than her lord, 
And shook her pulses, crying, ‘* Look, a prize ! 
Three horses and three goodly suits of arms, 
And all in charge of whom? a girl: set on.” 
‘“‘ Nay,” said the second, ‘‘yonder comes a knight,” 
The third, ‘* A craven; how he hangs his head.” 
The giant answered merrily, ‘‘Yea, but one ? 
Wait here, and when he passes fall upon him.” 


And Enid pondered in her heart and said, 
‘*T will abide the coming of my lord, 
And I will tell him all their villainy. 
My lord is weary of the fight before, 
And they will fall upon him unawares. 
I needs must disobey him for his good ; 
How should I dare obey him to his harm ? 
Needs must I speak, and though he kill me for it, 
I save a life dearer to me than mine.” 
And she abode his coming, and said to him 
With timid firmness, ‘‘ Have I leave to speak ?” 
He said, ‘* You take it, speaking,” and she spoke. 


‘* There lurk three villains yonder in the wood, 
And each of them is wholly armed, and one 
Is larger-limbed than you are, and they say 
That they will fall upon you while you pass.” 


To which he flung a wrathful answer back : 
«* And if there were an hundred in the wood, 
And every man were larger-limbed than I, 
And all at once should sally out upon me, 
I swear it would not ruffle me so much 
As you that not obey me. Stand aside, 
And if I fall, cleave to the better man. 

And Enid stood aside to wait the event, 
Not dare to watch the combat, only breathe 
Short fits of prayer, at every stroke a breath. 
And he, she dreaded most, bare down upon him. 
Aimed at the helm, his lance erred : but Geraint’s, 
A little in the late encounter strained, 
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Struck through the bulky bandit’s corselet home, 

And then brake short, and down his enemy rolled, 

And there lay still; as he that tells the tale, 

Saw once a great piece of a promontory, 

That had a sapling growing on it, slip [beach, 

From the long shore-cliff’s windy walls to the 

And there lie still, and yet the sapling grew: 

So lay the man transfixt. His craven pair 

Of comrades, making slowlier at the Prince, 

When now they saw their bulwark fallen, stood ; 

On whom the victor, to confound them more, 

Spurred with his terrible war-cry ; for as one, 

That listens near a torrent mountain-brook, 

All through the crash of the near cataract hears, 

The drumming thunder of the huger fall 

At distance, were the soldiers wont to hear, 

His voice in battle, and be kindled by it, 

And foemen scared, like that false pair who turned 

Flying, but overtaken, died the death 

Themselves had wrought on many an innocent. 
Thereon Geraint, dismounting, picked the lance 

That pleased him best, and drew from those dead 


wolves 
Their three gay suits of armor, each from each, 


And bound them on their horses, each on each, 
And tied the bridle-reins of all the three 
Together, and said to her, ‘* Drive them on [wood. 
Before you;” and she drove them through the 

He followed nearer still: the pain she had 
To keep them in the wild ways of the wood, 

Two sets of three, laden with jingling arms, 
Together, served a little to disedge 

The sharpness of that pain about her heart ; 

And they themselves, like creatures gently born 
But into bad hands fallen, and now so long [felt 
By bandits groomed, pricked their light ears, and 
Her low firm voice and tender government. 

So through the green gloom of the wood they 
And issuing under open heavens beheld [past, 
A little town with towers, upon a rock, 

And close beneath, a meadow gemlike chased 

In the brown wild, and mowers mowing in it : 
And down a rocky pathway from the place 
There came a fair-haired youth, that in his hand 
Bare victual for the mowers: and Geraint 

Had ruth again on Enid looking pale: 

Then, moving downward to the meadow ground 
He, when the fair-haired youth came by him, said, 
‘* Friend, let her eat ; the damsel is so faint.” 

«‘ Yea, willingly,” replied the youth ; ‘‘ and you, 
My lord, eat also, though the fare is coarse, 

And only meet for mowers ;” then set down 

His basket, and dismounting on the sward 

They let the horses graze and ate themselves. 
And Enid took a little delicately, 

Less having a stomach for it than desire 

To close with her lord’s pleasure ; but Geraint 
Ate all the mowers’ victual unawares, 

And when he found all empty, was amazed ; 

And ‘ Boy,” said he, ‘‘I have eaten all, but take 
A horse and arms for guerdon ; choose the best.” 
He, reddening in extremity of delight, 

** My lord, you overpay me fifty-fold.” 

«© You will be all the wealthier,” cried the Prince. 
“‘T take it as free gift, then,” said the boy, 

«* Not guerdon ; for myself can easily, 

While your good damsel rests, return, and fetch 
Fresh victual for these mowers of our Earl; 

For these are his, and all the field is his, 

And I myself am his; and I will tell him 

How great a man you are: he loves to know 
When men of mark are in his territory: 

And he will have you to his palace here, 

And serve you costlier than with mower’s fare.” 

Then said Geraint, ‘‘ I wish no better fare : 

I never ate with angrier appetite 

Than when I left your mowers dinnerless. 

And into no Earl’s palace will I go. 

I know, God knows, too much of palaces! 

And if he want me, let him come to me. 

But hire us some fair chamber for the night, 

And stalling for the horses, and return 

With victual for these men, and let us know.” 
«Yea, my kind lord,” said the glad youth, and 


went, 
Held his head high, and thought himself a knight, 
And up the rocky pathway disappeared, 
Leading the horse, and they were left alone. 

But when the Prince had brought his errant eyes 
Home from the rock, sideways he let them glance 
At Enid, where she droopt: his own false doom, 
That shadow of mistrust should never cross 
Betwixt them, came upon him, and he sighed ; 
Then with another humourous ruth remarked 
The lusty mowers laboring dinnerless, 

And watched the sun blaze on the turning scythe, 

And after nodding sleepily in the heat. 

But she, remembering her old ruined hall, 

And all the windy clamor of the daws 

About her hollow turret; plucked the grass 

There growing longest by the meadow’s edge, 

And into many a listless annulet, 

Now over, now beneath her marriage ring, 

Wove and unwove it, till the boy returned 

And told them of a chamber, and they went ; 

Where, after saying to her, ‘If you will, 

Call for the woman of the house,” to which 

She answered, ‘Thanks, my lord,” the two re- 
mained 
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Apart by all the chamber’s width, and mute 
As creatures voiceless through the fault of birt. 
Or two wild men supporters of a shield, 

Painted, who stare at open space, nor glance 

The one at other, parted by the shield. 


On a sudden, many a voice along the street, 
And heel against the pavement echoing, burst 
Their drowse ; and either started while the door, 
Pushed from without, drave backward to the wall. 
And midmost of a route of roisterers, 
Femininely fair and dissolutely pale, 

Her suitor in old years before Geraint, 
Entered, the wild lord of the place, Limours. 
He moving up with pliant courtliness, 

Greeted Geraint full face, but stealthily, 

In the mid-warmth of welcome and graspt hand, 
Found Enid with the corner of his eye, 

And knew her sitting sad and solitary. 

Then cried Geraint for wine and goodly cheer 
To feed the sudden guest, and sumptuously 
According to his fashion, bade the host 

Call in what men soever were his friends, 

And feast with these in honor of their earl ; 

** And care not for the cost; the cost is mine.” 


And wine and food were brought, and Earl Li- 
Drank till he jested with all ease, and told [mour- 
Free tales, and took the word and played upon it. 
And made it of two colors ; for his talk, 
When wine and free companions kindled him, 
Was wont to glance and sparkle like a gem 
Of fifty facets; thus he moved the Prince 
To laughter and his comrades to applauze. 
Then when the Prince was merry. asked Limours. 
‘** Your leave, my lord, to cross the room and speak 
To your good damsel there who sits apart, 
And seems so lonely?” ‘* My free leave,” he said : 
** Get her to speak : she does not speak to me,” 
Then rose Limours and looking at his feet, 
Like him who tries the bridge he fears may fail, 
Crost and came near, lifted adoring eyes, 
Bowed at her side and uttered whisperingly : 

** Enid, the pilot star of my love, 
Enid my early and my only love, 
Enid the loss of whom has turned me wild— 
What chance is this? how is it I see you here? 
You are in my power at last, are in my power. 
Yet fear me not: I call mine own self wild, 
But keep a touch of sweet civility 
Here in the heart of waste and wilderness. 
I thought, but that your father came between, 
In former days you saw me favorably. 
And if it were so, do not keep it back : 
Make me a little happier: let me know it. 
Owe you me nothing for a life half lost ? 
Yea, yea, the whole dear debt of all you are. 
And, Enid, you and he, I see it with joy— 
You sit apart, you do not speak to him, 
You come with no attendance, page or maid, 
To serve you—does he love you as of old? 
For call it lovers’ quarrels, yet I know 
Though men may bicker with the things they love. 
They would not make them laughable in all eyes. 
Not while they loved them; and your wretche:i 
A wretched insult on you, dumbly speaks [dres-. 
Your story, that this man loves you no more. 
Your beauty is no beauty to him now: 
A common chance—right well I know it— pallid— 
For I know men: nor will you win him back, 
For the man’s love once gone never returns. 
But here is one who loves you as of old; 
With more exceeding passion than of old: 
Good, speak the word: my followers ring him 
He sits unarmed; [hold a finger up; [round : 
They understand ; no; I do not mean blood ; 
Nor need you look so scared at what I say ; 
My malice is no deeper than a moat, 
Nor stronger than a wall: there is the keep; 
He shall not cross us more: speak but the word : 
Or speak it not; but then by Him that made me 
The one true lover which you ever had, 
I will make use of all the power I have. 
O pardon me! the madness of that hour, 
When first I parted from you, moves me yet.” 

At this the tender sound of his own voice 
And sweet self-pity, or the fancy of it, 

Made his eye moist ; but Enid feared his eyes. 
Moist as they were, wine-heated from the feast : 
And answered with such craft as women use 
Guilty or guiltless, to stave off a chance 

That breaks upon them perilously, and said : 

‘* Earl, if you love me as in former years, 
And do not practice on me, come with morn, 
And snatch me from him as by violence; 

Leave me to night: I am weary to the death.” 

Low at leave-taking, with his brandished plum 
Brushing his instep, bowed the all-amorous Eari. 
And the stout Prince bade him a loud good-nigh:. 
He moving homeward babbled to his men, 

How Enid never loved a man but him, 
Nor cared a broken egg-shell for her lord. 

But Enid left alone with Prince Geraint, 
Debating his command of silence given, 

And that she now per force must violate it, 
Held commune with herself, and while she held 
He fell asleep, and Enid had no heart 

To wake him, but hung o'er him, wholly pleased 
To find him yet unwounded after fight, 

And hear him breathing low and equally. 
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Anon she rose, and stepping lightly, heaped 

The pieces of his armor in one place, 

All to be there against a sudden need ; 

Then dozed awhile herself, but overtoiled 

By that day’s grief and travel, evermore 

Seemed catching ata rootless thorn, and then 
Went slipping down horrible precipices, 

triking out her limbs awoke ; 


he door, 


And strongly s 


Thon thought she heard the wild Earl att 


With all his rout of random followers, 

Sound on a dreadful trumpet. summoning her ; 
Which was the red cock shouting to the light, 
As the gray dawn stole o'er the dewy world, 
And glimmered on his armor in the room 

And once again she rose to look at it, 

Sut touched it unawares: jangling the casque 
Fell, and he started up and stared at her. 

Then breaking his command of silence given, 

She told him all that Earl Limours had said, 
Except the passage that he loved her not; 

Nor left antold the craft herself had used ; 

Sut ended with apology so sweet, 

Low-spoken, and of so few words, and seemed 

So justified, by that necessity, 

That thouzh he thought ‘* Was it fur him she wept 
In Devon?” he but gave a wrathful groan, 
Saying, ‘* Your sweet f: 


Call the h 






:make zood fellows fools 





And traitors. vid him bring 


SO sue gil 


Charger and palfrey.” ed out 
ys 


Among the heavy breathings of the house, 


And like a 
Beat, till she woke the sleepers, and returned : 


Then tending her rough lord. though all 


household Spirit at the walls 


unasked, 
In silence, , did him service as 2 squire ; 
Vill issuing armed he found the host and cried, 
‘Thy reckoning, friend?” sand ere he learnt it, 
** Take 
Five horses and their armors ;” and the host, 
Suddenly honest, answered in amaze, 
‘*My lord, L scarce have spent the werth of one!” 
** You will be all the wealthier,’ said the Prince, 
And then to Enid, ‘* Forward! and to-day 
ry harge you, Enid, more especially, 
What thing soever you may hear, or see, 
Or fancy, (though T count it of small use 
To charge you,) that you speak not, but obey.” 
And Enid answered, ‘‘ Yea, my lord, I know 
Your wish, and would obey ; 
I hear the violent threats you do not hear, 
I see the danger which you cannot see: 
Then not to give you warning, that seems hard ; 
yet I would obey. 


but riding first, 


Almost beyond me : ~ 
do it: be not too wise; 


Seeing that you are wedded to a man, 


** Yea so,” said he, ‘‘ 


Not quite mismated with a yawning clown, 
But one with arms to guard his head and yours, 
With eyes to find you out however far, 
And ears to hear you even in his dreams ” 

With that he turned and looked as keenly at her 
As careful robins eye the delver’s toil; 
And that within her, which a wanton fool, 
Or hasty judger, would have called her guilt, 
Made her cheek burn and either eyelid fall. 
And Geraint looked and was not satisfied. 

To be continued. 
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‘Table-Talk by J. M1. N. No. 34. 





** Whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
viving thanks to God and the Father by 
him.” ‘To eat in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, is toeat in the spirit of. faith 
which identifies us with him, so that it is 
virtually Christ who eats. We are also 
exhorted to pray “ in the name of Chirist:” 
and the meaning of this exhortation is, 
that in prayer we should identify our- 
selves with Christ‘ as Paul does when he 
says, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” In this attitude of heart, when 
we pray, Christ will pray in us. 

We are saved by union with Christ. 
Our reconciliation with the Father is on 
his account. He is accepted, and we 


seem to be a very easy thing to believe 


have a table in ourselves? Paul says, 
“Tlive, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me ;” and so we may say, “ We eat, 
yet not we, but Christ eateth in us.”—- 
Nothing short of this is really eating “ in 
the name of the Lord Jesus.” And pre- 
cisely the same principle that identifies 
us with Christ in eating and drinking, 
also identifies us with one another. If 
we drop egotism and individualism, and 
do all things in our official capacity, as 
members of Christ, then we are truly 
members of one another. The commu- 
nity element extends through the whole 
body of Christ. So we may consider 
that in eating and drinking, we are act- 
ing as servants of the church—are doing 
public service—nourishing the members 
of Christ ; for it is not we who eat, but 
the church that eateth in us. 

, iainenueaiaiattiaranns 
The Difficulty in the 

Believing. 


way of 


God has proclaimed himself reconciled 
to man through Jesus Chrisi. Whoever 
believes this in his heart, is reconciled to 
God, and becomes a partaker of the di- 
vine life, with all its blessings in this 
world and the world to come. It would 
this simple fact. But we find that in 
practice, there is some huge difficulty in 
the way. Men hear and see and ac- 
knowledge the truth of the gospel, and 
wish and try to believe, but their hearts 
hold back and they remain unreconciled. 
What is this difficulty ? We may find 
an answer to this question, by consider- 
ing the spiritual facts in the case. God 
is reconciled to man, but he is not recon- 
ciled to the devil. Man in his sinful state 
is spiritually identified with the devil. 
“The whole world lieth in the wicked 


one.” From these premises it results 
that the combination of man and the 


devil, considered as one spiritual mass, is 
the subject of two opposite spiritual in- 
fluences from God—one conciliatory and 
the other condemnatory. God breathes 
peace and good-will toward ,one element 
of the combination, and indignation and 
wrath toward the other. Now as long as 
the heart of an individual remains in its 
primary union with the spirit of the dev- 
il, his consciousness and imagination are 
in the shadow of that frown under which 
the devil lies. He feels condemned of 
God. A dreadful chasm seems to sepa- 
rate him from his Maker. The condem- 
nation which he feels is a reality. God 
does actually frown, and his frown over- 
shadows the sinner. The delusion in the 
ease lies in the imagination which per- 
sons in this situation always entertain, 
that the frown under which they trem- 
ble is directed against them personally, | 
whereas it is actually directed agaiust 


make alive ; 1 wound, and I heal: nei- 
theris there any that can deliver our of 
my hand, For I lift upmy hand to heaven, 
and say, 1 live forever. If I whet my 
glittering sword, and my hand take hold 
on judgment ; I will render vengeance to 
| mine enemies, and will reward them that 
‘hate me. I will make mine arrows drunk 
with blood, and my sword shall devour 
flesh ; and that with the blood of the 
slain and of the captives from the begin- 
ning of revenges upon the enemy. Rejoice, 
oh ye nations, with his people; for he 
will avenge the blood of his servants, and 
will render vengeance to his adversaries, 
and will be merciful unto his land, and 
to his people.” 

Are these words that interpret a God 
of moral indifference ? Do they not rather, 
reveal a God sensitive to every pulsation 
of right or wrong—a God ailected with 


that looks toward virtue, and truth, and 
holiness, and roused up with moral re- 
pugnance and judicial abhorrence by 
everything that looks toward corruption 
and selfishness, and wickedness? God 
stands between the right and the wrong. 
not looking pleasant on tlhe one, and 
equally pleasant on the other—not look- 
ing, as the sun looks, with a benignant 
face on the evil and on the good, and not 
as man looks, with only a less benignant 
face upon the evil! He stands with all 
the fervor of his infinite love and all the 
majesty of his unlimited power, appro- | 
ving good, and legislating for it, on the | 
one side ; and disapproving evil, and ab- 
horring it, and legislating it down to the 
dust and beneath the dust. into infamy 
and eternal penalty, on the other side— 
And if there be one truth that speaks 
throughout the Bible like the voice of 
God, and resounds with all the grandeur 
of Divine intonation, it is the truth that 
God does not look with an equal eye upon 
the evil and the good ; that he is a dis- 
criminator of character, a lover of that 
which is right, and a hater of that which 
is wrong ! 

God’s sensibility is not blunt, but ex- 
ceedingly acute. We somehow connect 
fineness and acuteness of feeling with 
delicacy and subtleness of organization ; 
and we seem to think that as God is a be- 
ing so vast, that his latitude is infinity 
and his longitude is eternity, he must be 
comparatively insensitive-—less sensitive 
than men are. But this is not so. He 
is more sensitive than men can possibly 


admiration and gladness by everything | 


tence we utter, and thank us exultingly every 
September as long as they live, for this article, 
We have no axes to grind in thus extolling its 
merits, except it be the best good of our iead- 
We praise this \ine for their sakes, not 
our own, and will gladly look every sentence 
of this article fully in the face ten years from 
now. 

And we are in good company. Charles 
Downing, brother of A. J. Downing, the great 
pomological oracle of this country, a man 
every way qualified to judge, having retired 
from the nursery business and devoted his en- 
tire time to proving fraits, merely from the 
love of horticalture, thus speaks of it: “* It 
ripeus two wecks in advance of the Isabella, 
ripening perfeetly several degrees farther north 
than the Isabella, New England and Canada 
included ; never mildews; is never injured by 
any of those diseases to which the Isabella and 
Catawha are subject; bears the sam 
transplanting i. it is well cared for, and abun- 
dantly ever afterward; is a most luxurious 
grower, and in every respect the ne plus ultra 
of all American and probably foreign varie- 
”? . 


ers. 


year of 


ties 

Dz. Grant says: 

The Delaware grape has so much more than 
redeemed its early promises of excellence and 
taken its place so farm advance of all others, 
as our leading variety, surprising even its 
warmest friends by its vigorous habit as well 
as by the quality and beauty of its fruit, that 
remarks concerning it are quite superfluous. 

With this variety feeble growth is but an 
accident, and a uniform, vigorous, healthy 
growth under favorable circumstances the wna- 
Vines one year old at planting (of 
iny own growing) have, the second year, when 
only three shoots have been suffered to grow, 
viven an average of sixteen feet, and when 
from twelve to twenty shoots are grown, the 
range is six to twelve fect of 
short-jointed wood. This is but the ordinary 
healthy growth of the vine—shoots of twenty- 
three feet and upward, and measuring two in- 
ches in circumference, are in sight from my 
table as Lam now writing. They are grown 
in rather pervious soil, of only fair fertilicy, 
and worked three feet deep. 


; 
versal caw, 


fror strong 
rom trong, 


It has greatly improved in flavor (rather, its 
normal characteristics are more fully devel- 
oped,) ripens much earlier, and has at lea: 
three-folded in size, so that instead of ‘ small, 
it must now be deseribed as medium in siz. of 
bunch and berry, and ripening fully three 
weeks before the [sabella. 


t 
”? 


Its compact, symmetrie bunches, of conven- 
ient size, fine wine color and translucency, con- 
stitute a grape of exceeding beauty, which as 
an ornament for the table is uneguaalle d 

It is very juicy, and its juice is wine—rich, 
sugary and spicy, with a fine delicate aroma 
suggestive of the Red Fronptignan, and sur- 
passing that execllent variety in its brisk, pure, 
vinous flavor. 

Professor Waring has well characterized it: 





be. Sensitiveness is a peculiarity of his | 
nature. Becanse he is vaster than men | 
is no reason why he should not be more 
sensitive than they; for divinity does 
10t consist in bulk, but in quality. He 
is exquisitely sensitive to the finest shades 
of character. ‘hat whien is good in the 
seul he has an infinite relish for and sen- 


“Those Delaware grapes, which [ réceived 
from you, give a thrill of exquisite delight, 
such as [ never before experienced from any 
fruit. Its juice has all the generous exhilara- 
tion of wine—is perfectly satisfying to the pa- 
ate, and not in the least cloying. We are im- 
patient to be able to gather the fruit aban- 
dantly, and were exceedingly disappointed at 
not being able to get the vines as soon as we 





sibility to ; and that which is evil in the 

soul, he has a correspondmg hatred for | 

aud abhorrence toward.— Beecher. 
untinggatipee 


The Delaware Grape. 


A writer in Life Illustrated thus describes the 
Delaware Grape: 


It is to all other varieties what Saul was to | 
iis countrymen, * bead and shoulders above ” 
them all. [tis far superior, when grown in 
open culture, to the far-famed Black Ham- 








the devil, and God smiles upon them.—| 


) ap > ° ° ° . | 
The difficulty then of believing, is m fact} 
the difficulty of discriminating between | 





are accepted in him, “the beloved.” He 
is “the only begotten Son of God.”—)| 
There never will be but one Son of God. 
He is the heir of al! things. 
genuine rights of the universe exist in| 
hisname. And so far as we cease to} 
live unto ourselves, and identify ourselves | 


with him, we partake of his rights. | 


we have no rights separate from his. Wej,is a sundering of tne central fibers of the)... 


have no right to food, except as mem-| 
bers of Christ. 
profitably and acceptably, is to eat as 
thongh the Lord ate. 

Why may we not consider that we 


The only way to eat) 


ra 


one’s self and the devil, and recognizing | * 


the conciliatory spiritual influence which | 


All the|God breathes toward man in the very) 


midst of the condemnatory influence) 
Satan. The act of 
a separation of the 


which he pours on 
believing involves 


But | heart from the spirit of the devil, and this‘ 


life. 
ae a or 


The Discrimination’ of 


Croc. 


‘See now that I, even I, am he, and 
there is no god with me; [ kill, and I 


1 
! 
| 
burg when grown under glass. [f we te ( 
offered pound for pound at the same price, we | 
would deeid diy prefer the Deleware. 

The best of Tsabellas and Catawbas bear no} 
kind of comparison with it Afer e iting a 
ew Delawares, put the best Catawhas into | 
your mouth, and you will involantaril eject 
them as a nuisance. ludeed, Delawares spoil 
the taste for anything but Disuas, exeept, pos- | 
sibly Rebeceas and Annas. 
blending of sweet and acid, together wich its | 


Its delicivusness, 


exe cdmygly bigh and vinvus flavor, ean be | 
d ily appre ited o ily by those who have eaten 


One 
recommendations Is that it lnproves with 


it lo is aud diserimin ingly f its great- 


jenee, 


sists thi 


| November 25th with one 


had expeeted,” 

Mr. Charles Dewning, speaking of it, says: 
* Although the Delaware was highly prized 
and warmly commended by me from my first 
acquaintance with it, [ have until recently 
maintained preference for my old favorite, the 
sweet, luscious Black Hamburg. But to the 
pure, rich, sugary wine of the Delaware, as it 





| now grows with us, | must concede my prefer- 


It constantly grows upon my liking, 
and when I consider all its excellenees, re- 
garding its fine, healthy, vigorous habit. and 
well as quality of fruit, 1 ean scarcely speak of 
” 


7 


it in measured terms of praise 
+e ES eee ES :. 
Trimming Grape Vines.--The Working 
‘“*(irape vines should never bo 
0% 


Parmer says: 
trimmed in the snoring. November is t 
ter time. At that date they will not bleed, 
and by freeing the vine from its useless por- 
tions, you prevent the exhaustion of the 

by constant evaporation trom the branches, 


and consequent ascent by capillary attraction 5 


ithe wind blowing among the branehes also a«- 


aetion Jompare a vine trimned 


tloneside ¢ 


We say anhesitatingly that of all the frnits|in spring, of eqnal sigs, and invariably the N 
we have ever tasted, dhis heads the list. lvember trimming will give the best r tr 


vs will think as extravacunt, but 
ey will procure and care for a vine, in. ten 
pot three. th J will indors 


, ’ | 
Our read | 
| 
} 
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a i every sen- 
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